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AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK was opened as the Bible Teachers’ College 
at Montclair, New Jersey, in January, 1901. 

The next year it was removed to New York and the name Bible Teachers’ Training School was 
adopted because of a New York State law governing the corporate.use of the word college. 

In 1916 the institution was registered by the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York as an approved school of theology, in its courses leading to the degrees of S.T.B., 
S.T.M., and 8.T.D. 

In 1921 an amended charter was granted, whereby the name was changed to The Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York, a step made advisable by the fact that the title thus replaced occasioned much 
confusion as to the school’s character and standing. 

In 1907 its Department of Theology was opened, and in the same year the Department for 
Workers among Italians in the United States. The Extension Department began its work in 1910. 

In 1916 The Biblical Review, a theological quarterly of world-wide circulation, was first pub- 
lished. The Lieutenant White Neighborheed House, for training in actual community service, was 
instituted in 1918, just after the Great War closed. 

Every -ue of these enterprises has justified its existence and is doing its part toward increas- 
ing the value and influence of the Seminary. 

The history of the Seminary, of over twenty-six years, has been marked by that steadiness of 
growth which comes through experience and through supplying each demand as it develops, rather 
than by following an arbitrary program laid down at first. its original purpose and the great’ 
Christian and pedagogical principles by which that purpose is being realized remain the same. 

Send for Catalogue, describing Department of Missions and all Departments. 
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WILBERT W. WHITE, President 
235 EAST 49th STREET NEW YORK : 
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_ Bringing the Love of Christ to Hospital Patients 


W. H. CHISHOLM, M. D. 


HE MISSION HOSPITAL has a unique 
T opportunity in bringing the love of 
Christ to all classes of men. As all 
like are subject to sickness, so are they all 
quick to seek relief wherever obtainable. 
People from every walk in life seek relief at 
he mission hospital. While the mission hos- 
pital seeks to do its best for the physical relief 
»f the patient, it ought also to avail itself of 
its unique opportunity to bring the patient to 
an experimental knowledge of the love of 
Christ. This, after all, is the patient’s great- 
ast need, whether he be aware of it or not. 

In presenting this subject Iam aware of 
the fact that Ihave not been many years in 
nedical missionary work. Hence, perhaps, i: 
will be best simply to give afew suggestions 
which we have found helpful and practicable, 
und to mention a few results which we have 
seen accomplished through the carrying ont 
of these suggestions. 

In the first place, the entire staff ought to 
remember the power of the old virtues: love, 
sympathy and kindness. The great number of 
s00r and destitute who visit our hospitals and 
slinics give us ample opportunity to carry out 
he Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Remember the 
yoor.” lremember one very sick and des- 
itute patient who came to our clinic and was 
dmitted to the hospital. We gave him all 
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the attention possible, operated on him, fed 
him and kept him for a long time. He finally 
left, as his condition was too far advanced to 
receive anything more than temporary relief. 
We heard ncthing further about him until one 
of the hospital evangelists happened to pass 
through his town. The evangelist was given 
a hearty welcome by the villagers. The former 
patient had died. His friends told the evan- 
gelist that he had professed to become a 
Christian, and the one thing that amazed them 
was that he, a man without money, should be, 
as they put it, the recipient of such kindness 
and consideration. 

While sympathy and kindness have their 
very important place in helping to bring the 
love of Christ to the patient, we must remem- 
ber that after all “faith cometh by hearing 
and hearing by the Word of God.” The hos- 
pital affords a splendid opportunity for sowing 
the Word, and the staff, including the foreign 
doctor, as they have opportunity should re- 
member this. The direct result of the foreign 
doctor’s sowing may not be as evident as he 
might wish but the results of those who follow 
his example probably will be. 

Furthermore, a word dropped by a member 
of the staff, who may have been instrumen- 
tal in treating or in the cure of the patient, 
may in some cases have more weight than the 
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word of the evangelist. For instance, a young 
man was brought into the hospital virtually 
unable to eat. He was going down hill rapid- 
ly. An operation on his stomach gave him 
complete relief and he is now enjoying good 
health. He had his ‘‘topknot” clipped off, 
and is reading the New Testament. and at- 
tending church« Because he had obtained re. 
lief at the hospital he said he had decided to 
follow our advice in whatever we told a: to 
do! 

In the second place the station members 
have an opportunity of bringing the love of 
Christ to the patients in the hospital. The 
patients readily welcome visitors and gladly 
listen to what they have to say tothem. We 
had a case in the In His Name Hospital which 
illustrates what a station member can do. 

I had not been very long in Korea when I 
was left alone in charge of the hospital, with 
very little knowledge of the language. A 
woman was brought in with a strangulated 
abdominal hernia. Thinking I might need 
something ina hurry during the operation, 
and be unable intelligently to make my wants 
known, I asked one of our station members, 
Mr. Edwin Campbell, to interpret for me. 
Upon inquiry we found that neither the 
patient nor her husband and son who accom- 
panied her was a Christian. In fact the hus- 
band was a saloon keeper, and we found that 
the injury the woman had received was the 
result of a drunken fight. Following the 
operation Mr. Campbell gave the husband, 
who seemed unusually. solicitous about the 
welfare of his wife, some tracts and a Gospel 
of Mark. He instructed the husband that 
after his wife came out from under the an- 
aesthetic he should read to her. He did faith- 
fully what he was instructed to do. One 
might think that he considered the reading of 
Mark a most necessary part of the treatment. 
He said she couldn’t get enough of it. Then 
Mr. Campbell informed the staff that the 
pastor in the village from which these peo- 
ple came should be notified that: they had de- 
cided to become Christians. The staff felt 
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such action was utterly useless, because 1} 
were a bad lot. However, he insisted, andl 
letter was written. Several months later |} 
pastor came in to Syenchun to attend | 
meeting of Presbytery. He looked up | | 
Campbell and told him that upon returr | 
from the hospital these people had quitl 
saloon business and were now attend 
church regularly. i 

The greatest success, however, that we h 
had in the evangelistic work has been in 
ing hospital evangelists whose special busi 
it is fo see that the Gospel is presented to} 
patients, and, as they are able, to do foll] 
up work among them. It is encouraging| 
see how the patients welcome the daily vil 
of these men. If necessary, they can sp# 
one or two hours with a single patient, whe 
as the members of the staff are often ung 
to doso. These men ean also get to the 
difficulty which is hindering the patient fx 
becoming a Christian. 

The greatest of care should be shown, ha 
ever, in the selection of these evangelis: 
One should look directly to God:for them. | 
failure in the type of men chosen might me 
failure in the greater part of the hospitz 
evangelistic work. Many would be willing, 
do the work for the money, but it’s not tl 
type of men that is wanted. Men who : 
willing to preach Christ to their fellow mi 
even though it may mean something of fi 
ancial loss or personal sacrifice while t 
are doing it, are the kind of men needed. 
who are not preaching Christ before they < 
taker on will probably not preach very mu 
after being taken on. : 

I should like to relate afew experiences 
the hospital evangelists. The experiences 
lustrate the value of the follow-up work 
connection with evangelistic work in the hi 
pital. 

1. We had a patient, a heathen merche 
from a heathen territory, enter the hospit 
It was necessary to perform a couple of ope 
tions on him. The staff did its part in sho 
ing him kindness and sympathy. Day af 
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lay the evangelist spent along time in ex- 
plaining to him the Word, and finally he de- 
sided to become a Christian. After he had 
zone home the evangelist went out to see him. 
He spent a month there, preaching to the 
whole community. By the end of the month 
thirty people were attending the meetings 
which were held in the merchant’s home. The 
work has continued to grow until that group 
of people, at their own expense, have built a 
shurch and have even purchased a church 
bell. The merchant is the life of the church, 
and a powerful Christian he has turned out to 
be. He has read his New Testament through 
ten times, He has given up liquor and tobacco 
and has become a most enthusiastic worker in 
the Lord’s cause. At the meeting of the last 
Presbytery this church was taken over by the 
Presbytery and put under the charge of a 
pastor. 

2. We had another case which illustrates 
what a valuable agency the hospital may be in 
opening up work in new territory, and how 
the work is not limited to the patient. 

_ A boy was brought into the hospitai by his 
father from a distance of 60 miles. The father 
is perhaps the wealthiest man in his part of 
the country. The boy did very well. The 
hospital evangelist becamie very friendly with 
the father, who professed to become very 
much interested in the Gospel, and upon leav- 
ing the hospital requested the evangelist to 
visit his home as there was no church there. 
[he evangelist did so. The man himself did 
not turn Out very well. His riches probably 
stood in the way of his becoming a Christian. 
While he did not become a Christian, still, one 
man converted as a result of the evangelist’s 
visit attended the last session of the Bible {n- 
ititute held in Syenchun and is a leader in the 
shurch established there. 

Another young man, the son of an old Ko- 
‘ean Government official, who was wearing a 
‘topknot’”’ at the time of the evangelist’s 
risit, became interested in the evangelist’s 
message and accepted Jesus Christ as his 
faviour. He was a leader in his village and 
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had the reputation of being an artist in telling 
bad stories. After deciding to become a Chris- 
lian he realized what it would mean. Allof 
his friends were of the class who gloried in 
sin. He felt if he continued a Christian he 
would not only be ostracized from the crowd 
he had been travelling with, but would be 
without friends. However, after a couple of 
hours alone he fought out his battle and 
through the power of the Holy Spirit he came 
out victorious. At the last session of the big 
Bible Class held in Syenchun this lad was in 
attendance. He is an exceptionally bright 
young fellow and is diligently studying the 
Word of God. While he attended the Big 
Bible Class he also attended the morning pray- 
ers at the hospital. It was with great rejoic- 
ing that we heard him lead in prayer one 
morning at the hospital worship. 

In this case, while the man through whom 
we became interested in this district did not 
become a Christian, still a new work was 
opened up and a church has been established 
and regular services are being held. 

3. Another of our experiences illustrates 
to us how the hospital may aid in the 
direct evangelistic work. One of our evan- 
gelists had gone out to the above mentioned 
merchant’s home. While there he decided to 
go out farther in new and unworked territory. 
He went out 20 miles beyond the merchant’s 
home. While walking about preaching one 
Sunday morning he was amazed at the utter 
lack of even ordinary knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. As he was wandering about the 
streets he passed a house where there was 
singing and went in. He found one family 
gathered together for worship. This Christian 
family had moved into this village seven years 
previously. They had apparently lost all their 
missionary zeal, but, while not preaching to 
others, still continued to gather together for 
worship each Sunday morning. The evan- 
gelist was greatly welcomed. In fact, the 
husband said he had been praying for seven 
years that the Lord would send someone to 
preach the Gospel in that place. 
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During his visit a number professed to 
become Christians. An old man, a Chinese 
scholar, one of the leading men of the place, 
becamed interested. He was not well, and 
following the evangelist’s advice he came to 
the hospital for treatment. While in the hos- 
pital we gave him all the consideration pos- 
sible. Wealso preached the Gospel to him, 
going over the Word somewhat in detail. 
Later this old gentleman returned home, and 
gathered his family and the families of his 
brothers together. He had done this before. 
Twelve times a year previously they had met 
together and had sacrificed to the spirits of 
their ancestors. His house was filled with 
things accompanying spirit worship. This 
time he invited the hospital evangelist, who 
was still working there, to meet with them. 
The old gentleman then gathered together 
and burned the boxes and everything connect- 
ed with the spirit worship. He said if the 
spirits of his ancestors were in the boxes 
nothing could persuade him to take the step 
he had taken, but from reading the Bible he 
had become convinced there was nothing in 
this spirit worship. He together with his re- 
latives is now attending church. A church has 
been established which is meeting regularly in 
the local schoo! building. Until this work was 


opened up the school children met for sy 
on Sundays as on other days, but nowt 
Sundays only church services are held injpe 


school building. The people are now plan 
to build a new church in the Spring. Wt 
One of our evangelists was out in anaipr 
district 12 miles from any church. He bijn 
work there and among his first convyfs 
was a saloon-keeper who owned a large sail 
After he had decided to become a Chris|in 
he took down his saloon sign and offeredifis 
spacious building for the evangelist’s Ht 
ings. The place was turned into a church. jr 
about three months meetings were held tll 
until this group of people could build a chill ' 
building. Meetings are held regularly tie 
and this converted saloon-keeper is onq At 
the leading Christians. Recently among 
twenty-seven attending the Big Bible Clasis 
a direct result of the hospital evangelli 
work, there were two women from this pl] J 
While they were here at the class they id 
what a change had come over this sa \s 
keeper. Before his conversion they saidi i 
was a fierce and violent character, drunk ey 
day, and that he habitually beat his w ). 
Now he isa new manin Christ Jesus. | 
wife also is a baptized believer, and they || J 
both officers in the church. | 
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Industrial Work in Kwangju 


Mrs. M. L. SWINEHART 


Industrial work in Kwangju has developed into a 
student aid effort. It was the hope of the founder 
that the lace industry could be introduced and become 
a cottage industry, but as lace is not used now in 
America, this department has had to take up the mak" 
ing of lunch cloths and towels. This is flourishing at 
the present time, and we have fifteen all day workers, 
who prepare the work for the girls of the Neel Bible 
School, and for the Jennie Speer High School. We 
use patterns from China almost wholly, and find that 
the Korean girls can copy them to good advantage. 
The problem of marketing industrial work made in 
Korea is a question of meeting Chinese prices. The 
Chinese worker gets but two sen.an hour for her 
work, and she is very, very rapid too.. The Korean 


girl gets four sen, and she is much slower in doing? 
sewing, 

The industrial workers’ task just now is to s 
methods whereby the Korean girl can turn out W 
faster, and at the same time keep up the quality. iF 
are standardizing our work, and are learning to ti 
workers along one special line. We are now ui 
Songdo ginghams almost exclusively in the man 
ture of our lunch cloths, and hope to exploit tif 
cloths in America upon a greater scale than has as 
been attempted. I 

We have also tried our hands at making woolen ec} 
and believe that this industry can be developed 1} 
fitably. Our work is almost entirely marketed throt} 
Mrs. R. G. Vance of Waynesboro, Va., U. S.A. 


) 
} 
i| 
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~ Problems in the Preparation of Christian Nurses 


WOMAN CANNOT BE a good and 
intelligent nurse without being a 
goodand intelligent woman.” These, 

the words of Florence Nightingale, the great 

founder. of modern nursing, are just as true 
and apt in this day and age as in the day and 
age in which they were spoken. It was be- 
yause of conceiving and firmly believing this 
und working along this line, that she has been 
able to do more for the profession of nursing 

han any of her predecessors and has been a 

asting inspiration to her successors in the 

work. 

Itis my firm conviction that our ideal for 
she nursing profession in Korea to-day should 
ye to produce intelligent Christian nurses and 
ve should not be satisfied if our graduates 
ail in either of these respects. What kind of 
lurse would you like to care for you or your 
oved ones in time of serious illness ? Would 
rou like an untruthful, unsympathetic, sloven- 
y woman who could barely read and write 
nd much less understand the doctor’s 
rders ; or would you prefer a bright, sweet 
hristian woman who by her very manner in- 
pired confidence and made you feel that here 
yas a nurse who was going to give you faith- 
ul service and use all her skill to aid in the 
ecovery of her patient ? It is an amazingly 
ommon conception on more than one con- 
ment that a woman who isn’t fitted spiritual- 
7 or educationally to take up any other work 
illdoforanurse. Would you like to think 
vat the one caring for your loved ones is 
ich a one? 

Let us take a glimpse first at the work and 
fe of the average nurse of to-day. Whena 
yung woman leaves the shelter of her home 
) study nursing she finds she must adjust 
arself to new and strange conditions, for the 
les that govern a hospital and nurses’ dor- 
itory are somewhat different from other 
aces, and she has to accustom herself to 
71 
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these before she can go very far in her chosen: 
work. In the hospital she is thrown into 
close contact with the worst as well as the 
best of humanity, she sees many sordid and 
unpleasant sights, the continual changing 
scenes of life and death, the cries and moans 
of the very sick and the dying. The physical 
strain is very great on a girl who is not used 
to hard work, the long hours on hard floors, 
the cold corridors, the chilly long hours on 
night duty and the feeling that she must go 
on duty although very tired. ; 

The operating room calls for self-control 
and fortitude such as few women in other oc- 
cupations are called upon to possess, and the 
service here is a very great test of her physi- 
cal and mental caliber, for if she makes a mis- 
take in an instrument or a solution or in 
sterilization of material it might be the cause 
of the death of the patient or at least a very 
prolonged illness. There is a stiff course in 
subjects pertaining to the art of nursing, too, 
and some of the class hours come late in the 
day, when the nurse is physically and mental- 
ly weary and thus finds it hard to concentrate 
on the lecture when the mind is wont to 
dwell on the happenings of the day. She 
will have to fight the temptation to shirk 
some duties because of weariness or lack of 
time and for the same reason to neglect the 
quiet hour and religious services. She also 
has to fight the temptation to take some drug 
to soothe the jaded nerves when sleep comes 
reluctantly. Is it any wonder that there are 
failures in our ranks? Is it rather not a 
wonder that there are so few ? 

It is true that a house can be no stronger 
than its foundations, and it is equally true 
that strong Christian nurses cannot be made 
out of girls who were not strong and faithful 
Christians before coming into the school. 
Nursing will make a good girl a better Chris- 
tian and weaken a character that was none 
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too strong to begin with. For a good Chris- 
tian young woman to take up nursing means 
that with the help we are trying to give her 
continually she will become stronger in faith, 
because of the many testing times when she 
realizes her utter dependence on God and the 
many times she has sent up hurried unspoken 
prayers in the face of some emergency. She 
will be uplifted by her familiarity with the 
mysteries of life and death and will be more 
sweet and winsome because of her unselfish 
life for others. If she has not a strong Chris- 
tian foundation on which to build, by the time 
she has finished her three years she may be 
fitted professionally but in no other way to 
meet the problems of life. Fora good wo- 
man there can be no higher or nobler calling 
than that of nurse, for in it she has a chance 
to do sc much for humanity both physically 
and spiritually. She can be a comfort and 
help to many a suffering and dying one 
because of her own Christian experience, 
and be the means of leading many under 
her care to Christ, for she sees them when 
the mind is open to receive the comfort 
and hope we have to offer in Christ. In this 
profession, too, her mental powers are 
developed, for there are new and exceed- 
ingly hard subjects to be studied, great pro- 
blems to be faced daily and an unusual op- 
portunity ‘for constructive planning in this 
new field opening up to Korean women. 

It is very desirable, and indeed necessary 
to obtain the best result, that the girl who 
wishes to study nursing understand what it 
means and really choose this in preference 
to other occupations open to women. Some 
of our mediocre nurses are such because 
they entered not from a strong desire to serve 
their people, even at personal sacrifice, but be- 
cause they could not study longer in another 
school and didn’t want to get married, so 
“they wanted to be nurses.” Even though a 
girl has finished two years of the common 
school or even graduated from it, this does 
not mean that she is fitted tobe a nurse. If 
she enters witha wrong motive she may be 
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| 
work is good. She cannot see that she}} 


good in the theory but very poor: ing 
practical work, always shirking the my 
and unpleasant parts and doing only the ni 
anter part of the duties assigned to her. |f 


isn’t easy to show her why she isn’t fit 


continue the study even though her aij 


not possess the real spirit that is nece i 
for success. If she is kept on and allowé 
graduate, her work will be of the same ch 
ter and she will be no credit to her schoy 
profession. | 
The prospective student having entered 
school, the heavy responsibility then fall] 
us in the work to do our best for the stude 
not only to give them a thorough cours} 
theory and the close supervision on the w 
necessary if they are to profit by their p 
cal work, but to see to it that the reli 
side of their training is not neglected. 
hospital the size of Severance Hospital 
work is very complicated, and we hav 
only the good of the nurses to conside 
the welfare of the many sick under our ¢ 
As a hospital is primarily for the care of 
sick, our first responpibility then is to see 
they all get the nursing care they need 
have a right to demand. . 
Secondly then comes our responsibilit 
the nurses in training. If too much empt 
is put on the care of the patients the nu 
will be spending too much time in the w 
in practical work and they will not get 
classroom instruction that will help the 
do this more skillfully and intelligently. 
the other hand, if too much time is spe 
the classroom the nurse will become 
bookish and unsympathetic with the suffe 
ones around her. The curriculum of 
government requires 12 hours a week of 
nursing subjects for the first year nurse, 
added to this is the 18 hours a week ne 
to give a good course in nursing. Inthe 
year the nurses spend only from two to t 
hours a day in the wards except Suni 
and though this gives them the pra 
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work they need, yet it throws the burden of the 
sare of patients on the two upper classes, who 
also have several hours of study a day. 
_ When a girl first enters a training school 
or nurses she finds many things to puzzle 
ner, and it is hard at first to understand the 
‘why” of some of the hospital etiquette, and 
often she, secretly at least, rebels at the cus- 
‘om of always rising when a doctor or senior 
nurse enters the room, of opening doors for 
doctors and picking up after them and giving 
Anquestioned obedience to her seniors. She 
qas a lot to learn concerning promptness and 
‘give this medicine at 9 o’clock” comes to 
Yave anew meaning to her, for she finds out 
hat 8:30 or 9:30 is not acceptable, even 
hough she had thought that thirty minutes in 
sither direction would make no difference. 
Discipline comes hard with these young girls 
id gentle insistence about obeying rules is 
ronstrued as unjust and, to them, obedience 
hould not be insisted upon if it is not agree- 
ble to them. It is as yet a difficult thing for 
|, graduate nurse even to have sufficient firm- 
less and dignity to manage even a women’s 
ward and much more so a men’s ward. I 
ave seen many a time a student nurse trying 
0 persuade a mother that a child should not 
e fed every time it cries and that a medicine 
lr treatment must be given whether a child 
ikes it or not. It isn’t easy for a young nurse 
) put just the proper amount of sterness into 
er voice to get obedience and yet not be 
nought disrespectful to her elders. What 
loes this young girl know about raising chil- 


ictate to fond grandma who has twelve chil- 
ren (she may have lost half of them before 
ie age of five)? It will take some time for 
ie profession to be looked upon with favor 
y the laity. 

|I feel it a heavy responsibility to protect 
jiese young women who are entering the 
jaining school and engaging in a work that 
om its very nature means that many of the 
J barriers must be broken down and a new 
cial order established. The task isn’t only 


jren anyway that she should presume to 
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to fit the nurses to take their place in the 
world professionally but also to teach them 
their duty toward society as a whole. Lastly 
a great responsibility is ours not to neglect to 
nurture and encourage the spiritual life of the 
nurses, for if this is neglected we have indeed 
failed in our great purpose of training young 
women to be good Christians as well as skill- 
ful nurses. 

As I have mentioned before nursing is a 
test of strength of character, and the greatest 
vigilance possible is needed if the nurses are 
to avoid the snags in the way and keep up the 
devotional side of their lives.. Because of 
having to be on the wards at least six hours 
on Sunday it is impossible for them to keep 
up any regular assignment of such work, 
for these hours vary according to the needs 
of the patient and the department the nurse 
is receiving training in. It is always possible 
to attend church service once on Sunday and 
the midweek prayer-meeting if not on duty. 
The Y. M. C. A. is a help to the girls in the re- 
ligious meetings held twice a month and the 
weekly voluntary student prayer-meeting. 

Nursing is an art which concerns every 
family in the world. We can all have a part 
in the training of women in this art, you, by 
sending to us stanch Christian girls with alert 
minds and strong bodies and endued witha 
desire to serve their fellowmen, we here in 
the school by doing our best to make out of 
these women nurses who will be leaders in 
Korea spiritually and professionally and who 
will always hold high the banner for Christ 
and humanity. 

To be a nurse is to walk with God 

Along the path that our Master trod, 

To soothe the achings of human pain 

To faithfully serve for little gain. 

To lovingly do the kindly deed, 

A cup of water to one in need, 

A tender hand on the fevered brow, 

A word of cheer to the living now, 

To teach the soul through its body’s woe, 
Ah’ this is the way that Jesus would go. 
O white capped girls in dresses of blue 
Our great Physician’s working through you ! 


The Mission Hospital and Evangelism 
JOHN D. BIGGER, M. D, 


N THE EARLY YEARS of Mission work 
there was no question but that the Hos- 
pital had an important part in the evan- 

gelism of Korea. Not only was it an advance 
guard, so to speak,—a practical demonstra- 
tion of Christianity that allayed suspicion and 
created friendliness, thus enabling the Evan- 
gelistic men to get started in their work,— 
but every doctor was an evangelist himself 
and this policy has continued till the present 
time. How often the kind deed or errand of 
mercy has been eloquent in presenting Christ’s 
message no one can tell. When we think of 
the steady stream of the thousands of suffer- 
ing humanity that has passed through the 
Mission hospitals in the last 30 years, a stream 
that has flowed out again to the uttermost 
parts of the land carrying lessons of mercy, 
love and Christianity from such pioneers as 
Dr. Allen, Dr. Hall, Mrs. Dr. Underwood, Dr. 
Sharrocks and many others besides those who 
are still with us, what a great influence for 
evangelism both direct and indirect those les- 
sons must have had upon the country. 

But in these days of flux, when all the de- 
partments of Missions are in question, when 
the funds from the home land are shrinking, 
when the younger Koreans are restive under 
foreign control, when the Korean Church is 
beginning to stand alone, when the Medical 
schools of Japan and Korea are sending out 
an ever increasing number of doctors, we 
must face the question whether the mission 
hospital has accomplished its purpose and 
should now be closed. 

In answering this question, it would be well 
to consider whether the past work is still 
needed and if there is any new work for the 
Hlospital.in the future evangelism of this peo- 
ple. 

As a means of contact, an opening wedge, 
the hospital applies to the individual just as 
much as it did to the country or district. In 


this age of materialism and Bolshevism ij 
harder than ever for the evangelist to g¢ 
hearing, and often the hospital reache4} 
class of people that the church never touch}, 
Examples are numerous, but one will suffi 
Just recently the proprietor of a brothel 
very wicked man, brought his wife to |} 
hospital. When he visited her the evangey 
tock the opportunity to preach to him, | 
could not gracefully run away, and so listez}} 
and eventually became converted, dismisi 
his slave girls, closed his house and is livy} 
an earnest Christian life. 

Of such conversions, six Mission hospit} 
reported last year over 1,000 who had beco} 
members of the church. Certainly such |} 
addition is worth while. 

But the indirect evangelism—I mean, 
ing Christ’—has a more far-reaching 
fluence. The kind treatment, the sick heal | 


stitute a great sermon. 

One of the hardest lessons for the child 
of men to learn is that they are their brothe} 
keepers. It has taken the Christian Chur 
2,000 years to awaken to the realization 
what that really means. 

Korean doctors are rapidly developing | 
western medicine and are professionally gai 
ing the confidence of the people. But li 
their brethren in other walks of life few ha 
grasped the spirit of the story of “The Go 
Samaritan.”” The Missions must keep t 
spirit ever before the people until it becom 
thoroughly established. 

In our hospitals the Korean doctors ean « 
the routine work, but it becomes the duty 
the missionary doctor to stress more than ev 
before the necessity for the Christians to li 
Christ and to take every advantage the he 
pital offers for spreading the Gospel. | 


’ 


_ let the Word and Deed work together in o 
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hospitals. 


Charity Work in Mission Hospitals 


A. G. FLETCHER, M. D. 


1 tion is the. greatest plea for help,’’ and 

certainly if that dictum be applied to the 
‘poor people among the Koreans, then their 
‘call for help in time of sickness becomes 
most urgent. What a vision of distress and 
despair rises before us when some poor 
patients present themselves for treatment. 
However, we must remember that all of them 
‘desire, as we, to be healthy and strong, and 
their hearts, strangely enough, love and suf- 
fer and break, even as ours. 

If we as medical missionaries are following 
in the foot-steps of our Master and if “His love 
constraineth us” then there can be no doubt 
concerning the proper attitude that we must 
assume towards these poor patients. Even 
a cursory reading of the Gospel narratives 
will remind us of the fact that twenty-six of 
Christ’s miracles were with the direct object 
of healing disease, and in nine instances He 
is recorded as being “moved with com- 
passion.” 

There is perhaps no other phase of our 
mission work that presents such a clear 
evidence of our responsibilities as does that of 
ministering to the physical and spiritual needs 
of charity patients. As inthe days of John 
the Baptist, so in these days, there are those 
who must have a demonstration of the love 
of Christ in order to be led to put their trust 
in Him. 

From replies to questionaires sent to six- 
teen hospitals representing six different Mis- 
sions in Korea it is evident that we are 
trying to care for just as many charity 
patients as our finances will permit. Any- 
where from 10 to 95 or an average of 43% of 
in-patients are free cases, while in the out- 
patient department from 18 to 80, or an aver- 
age of 39%, are charity cases. Although we 
aave this proportion of charity cases the coun- 


[' HAS BEEN WELL SAID that ‘‘Destitu- 
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try hospital receives on an average only 
Yen 3,822 from Foreign Mission funds for cur- 
rent expenses—the smallest amount received 
being Yen 600 and the largest Yen 12,500, 
Mission hospitals in Korea are largely depen- 
dent for their income upon fees from patients. 
Of the total receipts an average of 60% is 
from native fees—the lowest percentage be- 
ing 80 and the largest 85. 

As we face the question of devolution in 
medical missions, one of the most difficult 
problems is that of providing for charity 
patients, because of the finances involved. As 
none of the country hospitals have endow- 
ments it is imperative that the mission ap- 
propriations be continued until some native 
organization, preferably the Church, can as- 
sume this financial responsibility. Care for 
the suffering and destitute is indispensible 
to the best and most fruitful life of the native 
Church. Only by engaging in these minis- 
tries of benevolence can it exhibit an object 
lesson_of itsfaith which its neighbors ought to 
see, and place its feet in the footprints of 
One who “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.’’ Then, too, the direct evan- 
gelistic results will more than justify such 
Christian philanthropy. ‘‘The physician who 
has given his knowledge and strength to 
the sick man ‘free of charge’ has a special 
right to speak to him on the state of his 
soul, and the patient will listen to him with 
a confidence and affection which he can 
have for no other man.” Thirty miles from 
Taiku is clear ‘evidence of the truth of this 
statement. Kim Hak Sun, a young man 20 
years of age, from this village, was a charity 
patient in the Presbyterian Hospital. Po Suk 
Church with twenty members and a four kan 
tile-roofed building is a result of his accepting 
Christianity while receiving treatment. 


Devolution of Mission Hospitals 
A. G. ANDERSON, M. D. 


HIS IS A POPULAR subject these days, 
and one that is interesting to speculate 
on even though nothing should come of 

it. By devolution we mean the transfereuce 
of medical work, or rather the responsibility 
for it, from the missionary societies to the Ko- 
rean Church. I say the Korean Church, be- 
cause the responsibility for securing the sup- 
port and for conducting the work along 
Christian lines should rest on the church or- 
ganization, even though funds may come 
largely from individuals or small groups with- 
in the church. Weare not thinking of any 
sudden “turning over’ with an exit of the 
missionary doctors and nurses, for such a plan 
is not feasible now nor desirable. We have 
in mind a gradual shifting of responsibility, 
with the co-operation and aid of the missions 
as long as it seems necessary. 

Devolution Desirable? Perhaps there is not 
unanimity of opinion on this question. There 
may be some who favor the “status quo,” 
that is, that the missions carry on these 
institutions as long as they are able to and 
then quit. Even this is worth while, of 
course, for the workis an effective evangelizing 
agency and serves to demonstrate the Christ 
spirit. But is there not a “better way?” Is it 
not better to perpetuate our work and root 
it in the soil ? Should we not be happier to see 
the Korean church carry on what we have 
begun ? Is not this a truer and better service 
to Korea than to carry on for a while and then 
abandon it? And when the burden is thrown 
on the Korean church, will not our relation as 
eco-laborer be more cordial and pleasant than 
as administrator or benefactor? Even when 
local support is sure and adequate, there will 
still be a place for missionary doctors and 
nurses to co-operate as Christian brothers and 
sisters among the staff and with no feeling of 
embarrassment due to handling the funds, fix- 
ing salaries and deciding policies. 
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Devolution Probable? ‘While the prospi 
for devolution in certain instances seem || 
orable, it is hard to prophesy. The plans jj 
not appeal to the Korean people, or they 4) 
prefer to work out their own program. | . 
sources and local conditions may not peril, 
No one can tell, though it seems likely 
some at least will be transformed. 

The Time? The time when changes ny 
be expected is difficult to fix. Surely it ||} 
not be ata certain stated time, at one 
swoop’’ by a general decision to take the sti} 
Each institution will have to work out |} 
problem with local church leaders. One mis} 
say in general that the time depends on thil 
things: first, a promising leader; seco 
local interest ; third, local support. The fij 


two named are hopeful, the third is any 
known factor. 


= 


well turn over the administration of affaij 
both professional and business matters. Aj 
many details they could manage far bett 
than a foreigner. Much depends on gettil 
the right men for leadership, but this lod! 
hopeful. The question of support will be 
ferred to later. 

The Method? 1. A plan that appeals 
the people is essential. Without their inter 
and hearty co-operation the cause is doom 
to failure. Somehow we must remove t 
alien character of the institutions, for th 
are now “foreign,” the foreigners being 1 
sponsible for their management. A leg 
holding body, called ‘Zaidan Hojin” in Ja 
anese, with a majority of Korean membe 
seems to be the best method to accompli 
this. 

2. Make it permanently a Korean insti! 
tion. The ‘‘Zaidan Hojin” will insure this. 
will show the people that it is their own — 
stitution and stimulate a desire to develop 
They can invest their funds in property a 
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okeep without fear, knowing that the invest- 
ent is permanent and safe. 

3. Insure the Christian character of the 
stitution by putting the ‘‘Zaidan Hojin” un- 
ar the Church rather- than under a group of 
dividuals. Furthermore, to make assurance 
subly sure, have provision in the constitu- 
on by which the property will revert to 
dnors if no longer used for Christian hospital 
I” poses. 

4. Secure regular local support. Without a 


ibsidy the work could not survive very long 


id little charity work, if any, could be done. 
luring the transition period the missions 
‘ould have to continue their grants in aid and 
lissionary service, as it would be unfair to 
esert the institutions and let them sink or 
wim. We will have to continue our assist- 
nce as long as needed, giving them a chance 
> develop local support. This problem is not 


asy, of course, seeing that the churches are: 


Ow carrying a heavy financial burden. How- 


| E TOOK THE DISPENSARY to the 
| country or rather to a small but 

growing port town on the coast. We 
ad been asked for years to do this by Chris- 
ans of the locality. We had enough doctors 
) spare one for this work and it was quite 
‘success, but cost us in round numbers about 
fteen hundred yen in fifteen months—that is: 
1 the way we carried on the work, expenses, 
mounted to that much more than receipts. 
tur doctors took the work turn-about for a 
1onth and then fora half month at a time, but 
ity dollars per month extra in salaries was re- 
uired on account of away-from-home service. 
Here then, two ways are referred to of 
aking the dispensary to the country. It can 
e done through a combination of agencies 
ow at work for the training of young physi- 
ians. If the foreign physician is wise he 
il find, or has found, his part and his place, 
thich is lending a sympathetic and helping 


ever, if not by collections or solicitation, ine 
dividuals of means could be interested and:no 
doubt endowment could be secured to furnish 
a safe and dependable income. Why not? 
Large donations have already been made to 
schools, kindergartens, public halls, ete. Sim- 
ilar gifts might be secured for hospitals if 
they are looked upon as indigenous. The out- 
look for this is hopeful. 

5. The administration should be under a 
Korean superintendent and business manager, 
It might be wise to start out with an executive 
committee of three, a Korean superintendent, - 
foreign assistant superintendent, and a Korean 
business manager, which committee would be 
responsible to the legal holding body. 

The problem is complicated. These are 
only a few thoughts on the matter. Only time 
will tell what may actually develop, but we 
hope that our dreams may materialize in the 
near future. Let us trust God for wisdom and 
guidance in this important Kingdom business. 


Taking the Dispensary to the Country People 


J. B. Ross, M. D. 


hand and acting as adviser. The foreign 
medical workers should have hospitals within 
as ready access as possible, (these can be 
maintained in very limited numbers) where as 
much specializing as possible can be done; 
where equipment can be available, and where 
these country doctors are welcomed as co- 
workers, bringing or sending their special 
cases, and have a real co-operating interest in 
the hospital. The Mission hospital may then 
help by occasional visits of some of its work~ 
ers, taking such portable equipment as might 
be practicable and helping the outlying ‘lis- 
pensaries to provide gradually their own 
equipment. In most ecuntry localities tke 
people would take great pride in such dis- 
pensaries growing into small hospitals. 

The country clinic, much talked of and 
planned for, should have a greater place in 
missionary undertakings. It would seem, how- 
ever, that only occasionally, and under special: 
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conditions, can this work be done by the 
foreigner. Great opportunity is offered for 
Koreans in Korea in the closest association 
and advisory relation with missionary medical 
workers and with their financial help. It 
seems quite plainly evident that in very many 
cases, when done by the foreigner or under 
his immediate direction, pay could be only 
nominal and the work on the whole far from 
self-supporting; unless it is to be degraded 
into an undertaking to use the distress and 
suffering of the people for business success. 
Expenses would always be disproportionately 
large. 

The ways in which the work could occasion- 
ally be conducted are numerous—no exclusive 


William Elliot Griffis, D. D.,’L. H. D. 
An Appreciation 


Miss ALICE R. 


@N THE PASSING of Dr. Griffis the cause 
of Christ in Korea has lost one of its most 
devoted and energetic friends. Many 

who delighted to honor the veteran author 

and servant of God when he visited Korea 
nearly a year ago will be sad to learn of his 
death, and will recall the interesting luncheon 
at the Chosen Hotel when they met for the 
first time one whose writings they knew well. 

On that occasion very many were glad to 

acknowledge to Dr. Griffis in person the debt 

that they owed him. Asthe Japan Advertiser 
says, “Much of the knowledge which the 

United States possesses of Japan has been 

secured through Dr. Griffis,’ so many a mis- 

sionary confesses that his first extensive 
knowledge of Korea was obtained through 
reading ‘‘Korea, the Hermit Nation.’? My 
own father was influenced through this book 
to offer himself for service in Korea, so ina 
way I feel that the happy lot of being a child 
of Korea was due to Dr. Griffis. This book is 
still the standard English work on Korea, not 
having been surpassed or superseded by any- 
thing that has since been written. This is all 
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plan or policy could be followed to the beth 
advantage. The workers and local conditiorny 


lines of first aid, early treatment of discal, 
and prevention of disease. It would be haify, 
to over-estimate the good that might be ai}, 


of life generally. if 
part of the people in regard to nutritional a ! , 
parasitic diseases would mean great gain ecory 
omically and better conditions industrially. 


APPENZELLER 


the more remarkable because Dr. Griffis neve 
saw Korea until last year. On one occasioip 
here, when he was being entertained by som 
Korean Christians, he said humorously, point} 
ing to the well-known person who had intrajf 
duced him: | 

“T should have had this young man to hel] 
me write my book on Korea! It would hay a 
been much better then, but in 1882 I had now 
even seen a Korean!’’ | 

The same interest in the ‘Hermit Nation | 
which urged him to make the research whicli 
resulted in that early volume, continuedl 
through his long life. He wrote at least three 
other books and hundreds of articles and gavel 
hundreds of lectures on Korea; many wha 
read these lines will miss his characteristic 
letters with requests for pictures, answers tc 
questions, etc. He read THE KOREA MISsIo 
FIELD more diligently than some of us do, 
perhaps, and often sent a line of appreciation! 
of an article that he especially liked. | 

Dr. Griffis was born in Philadelphia om 
September 17, 1843. While a student at Rut: 
gers College he met many of the first Japanese 
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ho went to the United States for study. In 

70 he accepted the call from Fukui, Japan, 

rough the faculty of Rutgers, ‘‘to organize 

hools on the American principle and teach 

e natural sciences.’”’ For a year he taught in 

e distant city of Fukui, the only “foreigner” 

ere, and later in the Imperial University in 
okyo until 1874, when he left Japan, not to 
sturn for fifty-six years. During that brief 
iterval he travelled extensively in Japan and 
athered enough material to write his other 
tandard work on the Orient, ‘‘The Mikado’s 
mpire,” published in 1876. 

‘Dr. Griffis spent the years from 1877-1903 
1 the active ministry, first under the Dutch 
eformed, then under the Congregational 
burch and after that travelled for years on 
he lecture platform, striving with’ voice and 
en to make men know each other better and 
o live together as brothers. It was the pas- 
ion of his life that all barriers of race should 
ie broken down, and that men should realize 
heir brotherhood in Christ, in their sonship 
othe Father of all. He was the author of 
iver forty books and the member of many 
earned societies. As history unfolds, his con- 
ribution in creative understanding between 
gany of the peoples of the world will be re- 
ognized as very important, for his voice was 
ieard far and wide, and his message, whether 
e wrote of Holland, of Japan or of Korea al- 
yays had one great emphasis. 

Dr. Griffis was twice married, in 1879 to 
<atherine L. Stanton, the mother of his three 
Jhildren, and in 1900 to Frances King. Mrs, 
ariffis accompanied him on his last Oriental 
risit and has been one with him in his interest 
n foreign peoples, entertaining with utmost 
jospitality the many who came to their home 
n Ithaca, N. Y. She shared in his triumphs 
io Japan and Korea last year, graciously tak- 
jog her part by his side. 

Dr. Griffis’ life well illustrates how the hu- 
nan spirit can conquer and carry one to suc- 
‘ess and usefulness. Never robust, he still 
urned off more work in a day than most of 


us can do in a week. He worked without haste 
and without rest, and while he always seemed 
to have time to do everything he wanted to 
do, he never wasted a moment. His power of 
observation was most keen and discriminating, 
and his memory prodigious. He never missed 
an opportunity to speak or to preach. He 
was as entertaining and asvactive at eighty- 
five as ayoung man. The idea of old age and 
retirement from life was impossible to him, so 
full was he of the zest of life, of the lure of 
new knowledge and the interest in work to be 
done. Time and eternity were one in his 
thought, and he knew that when he must 
stop here it would only be to go on in richer, 
fuller life in “‘some other Room of the Father’s 
Home,” as he was fond of saying. 

As I have been writing this little sketch of 
what might be most interesting to the readers 
of THE KOREA MISSION FIELD, the mail has 
brought me the last letter I shall ever receive 
from my dear old friend. It is dated February 
first at Winter Park, Fla., where on February 
fifth, after two days’ illness, he entered that 
heavenly country to which his eager heart had 
always turned. The letter is characteristic, 
telling of having completed his biography of 
Emperor Meiji, and having sent it to Japan 
through Ambassador Matsudaira to be trans- 
lated and published in Japanese. Then he 
speaks of a new book he is working on, “The 
Dutch in America!’ The envelope is stamped 
with the words “Cleanse the Lepers. Back 
General Wood’s Hope, Obey Jesus,” anda 
note written on the side of the letter says, ‘‘I 
stamp the leper plea on all letters.” He was 
much affected by the work that he saw in 
Taiku, and this was his last service for Korea. 

“What Hath God Wrought ?” was the bur- 
den of his message here, as for six months he 
was showered in Japan and Korea with such 
tokens of appreciation and veneration as few 
men are privileged to receive. How He hath 
wrought and blessed this life given over to: 
Him! O glorious liberty of the sons:of God ! 
What hath God wrought! 
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Laborers in the Harvest Field | 


Miss MARIAN E, HARTNESS 


F WE COULD RIDE a magic carpet. (an 
| aeroplane is too noisy for thought) and 
from it look down on the field spread 
before us in Kyung Keui Presbytery, we would 
see much of. the cloud of heathen darkness 
lightened here and there by a few bright 
lighthouses and at greater intervals by little, 
feeble lights flickering in the wind of op- 
position and threatening to die out. It isa 
sea of some five hundred thousand souls 
lighted or unlighted by ninety or so churches, 
Most of these lights are so faint, so in- 
adequate for lighting the great darkness, that 
sometimes it seems an aimost useless task to 
try to nurse them into brighter light. The 
tenders of the lights are so few and their 
efforts to keep the light bright, at times so 
apparently unavailing that nothing but the 
promises of God can keep from discourage- 
ment. But it is not the way of our Lord to 
quench the flickering torch—His way is rath- 
er, to fan these dim lights into bright flames 
which shall burn and shine into the farthest 
corners. We know His way is best; we, too, 
want to encourage, strengthen, and revive 
these weak churches until the revival power 
shall go out through them to all the unevan- 
gelized. But how? 

We presented this “how” to the city wo- 
men workers last fall with a plea for volun- 
teers to go out into the rural districts for 
Bible teaching and personal work. More than 
thirty women responded: Bible women, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and lay workers. They 
gathered in a normal class the last week of 
November to get training and inspiration for 
the work ahead of them. Thirty of the rural 
churches had been notified that Bible class 
teachers would be sent to them the first week 
of December if they cared for them. The 
Presbyterial Missionary Society had agreed to 
pay all the travel expense of the women. The 
treasurer of the society sent out word to the 


‘the unevangelized. May next fall see manyj 
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members that money for this work would be} 
needed at once and urged them to send inj 
their dues and unpaid free will pledges at once. 
In a short time one hundred and fifty yenj 
were sent in, three times as much as was3 
needed at the time. i 

On the closing day of the class, afier aj 
week’s study of Ephesians and John and somes 
heart-searching prayer talks on the Holy 
Spirit, the final arrangements of the selectiony 
of the places to which each woman should go} 
were made. There were some who wanted, 
a special arrangement for their going out® 
One woman had been converted at Kim Yang 
years ago, so she asked that when she was 
sent out for her very first class she be allow | 
ed to go to the old home church to bringy 
them revival blessing. 

Some were women of experience, some} 
were quite raw material, going out for thei | 
first class in such fear and trembling that at 
the last moment they would have stayed att 
home if their older sisters has not literall 
forced them out. If the fears and tremblings# 
of the teachers were great, our fears lest the i 
should fail were greater. But I have yet to 
hear of a church which was not more thani 
pleased with the teacher sent them. Ever 
woman returned enthusiastic over her clad 
and from aimost every church we had mess+ 
ages of thanks and of revival. The cdmiplees 
figures for the classes are as follows: 


Classes held _—s_..... 
No. of teachers __...... 


No. of-sbudents.....: ) eee. oslo 795 
No. of GOnverts. — 32 sues. 64 
No. of backslidden reclaimed 88 
New members of the Presbyterial 
Missionary Society..... siya 50 


I believe the training and use of suchi 
‘ 


for reviving the rural churches and reaching: 


more women respond to the call for volun 
teers and go forth as laborers into the harvest. | 


The Prenmeting Men’ S Mass. 


W.N. BLAIR, D. D. 


ERHAPS A MORE signal instance of 
God’s readiness to hear and answer 
. prayer has never been experienced in 
connection with work than the way united 
prayer for the Pyengyang Presbyterian Men’s 
Bible Study Class was answered in January. 
_ In former years the Men’s Bible Study Class 
held in Pyengyang each year in January was 
the largest and most influential of all our 
‘classes, an unfailing source of inspiration and 
Dlessing to the whole district. Ever since the 
division of the Pyengyang Presbytery into 
‘three Presbyteries, however, interest has been 
divided and instead of 800 or 1,000 attending 
the Winter Class only 200 or 300 have studied 
‘during the past few years. 
_ This year a special effort was made to re- 
awaken interest in this class. The class was 
set for the week after Christmas when all the 
schools were having Christmas vacation so that 
the missionaries and teachers could take part 
and the school rooms and dormitories be avail- 
‘able for those we hoped might come in large 
“numbers from the country to study in the class. 
Weeks before the class began, an appeal for 
»prayer for this class was sent to 900 friends in 
“America. We know that special prayermeet- 
ings in behalf of cur class were held in many 
eburches in America and in Pyengyang a daily 
“prayermeeting was held for some time in ad- 
vance of the class. 
_- The following is a copy of asecond general 
letter sent to friends in America giving an ac- 
count of the class and the blessing which it 
brought us: 


Pyengyang, Korea, 
: January 14th, 1928, 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

The Pyengyang District Men’s Bible Study 
Class held here as planned from Dec. 27th to 
Jan. 8rd was attended with such success and 

blessing that we wish to share our happiness 
with our friends in America and to thank 


those of you who knew of our hopes in connec- 
tion with this class and who joined with us 
in the petititions that God has so graciously 
answered. 

In spite of zero weather over 1,300 men came 
to Pyengyang from all parts of our province 
and studied ina great class for seven days 
which overflowed our class rooms and taxed 
our dormitory capacity to the limit. lt being 
vacation time we were able to use most of the 
dormitory rooms at the Theological Seminary, 
{he Boy’s Academy and Woman’s Bible In- 
stitute. 500 men were cared for in these 
dormitories. The balance of the 1,300 men 
found places of entertainment in public inns or 
in Christian homes in the city. 

The most remarkable feature of the Class 
was the six o’clock morning prayer meetings 
at the West Gate Church. A thousand or more 
men came out each morning in the bitter cold 
in the dark to this meeting which was led by 
Mr. Hill. The earnestness of these men in 
seeking God’s blessing was most remarkable 
and of course it was rewarded. 

The night meetings connected with the class 
were all held except the Sunday meeting in 
the West Gate Church. Only men were per- 
mitted to attend ; this being a men’s class. If 
ever a building was filled to capacity, the 
West Gate Church was so filled. Each even- 
ing before the song leader arrived the big 
auditorium was so crowded that the audience 
was asked to rise and come forward to make 
a little more room at the rear for others. This 
can be done more easily here than in America 
because the Koreans sit on the floor and not 
on chairs or benches. This rising and coming 
forward process had to be done twice each 
evening. You may ask how it was possible 
for men crowded forward as closely as they 
could stand to sit down at the signal and all 
find space on the floor. The fact is it was not 
always possible and several times men had to 
be helped: out over the heads of the crowd: be- 
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cause they sat down or tried to sit. down a 
little too slowly and were unable to find any 
place to squeeze into. 

_.We wish you could have seen the earnest 
faces of these men, over 1.800 of them, at the 
night meetings. . We wish you could have 
heard them pray. We wish especially that 
you might have been present at the Sunday 
night service at the Central Church when Dr. 
Moffett preached. It was the evening of the 
first day of the new year and Dr. Blair who 
led the after service each evening asked first 
of all those over 50 years old who wished to 
reconsecrate their remaining years to God and 
His service to stand while one of their number 
led in a consecration prayer. Next the mid- 
dle-aged men went through the same dedica- 
tory service and last of all the young men 
under 30 years of age were asked to stand if 
they whole-heartedly desired to give them- 
selves with all their young strength to God’s 
service. Over two-thirds of that great audi- 


The Future of Medical Work in Korea 


Y.S. Les, M. D. 


work which has been developed by 

the medical missionaries in Korea, I 
cannot help feeling thankful to God and His 
servants, the missionaries, especially to the 
pioneers who faced all sorts of difficulties and 
unfair criticisms in spite of their good motives 
and service. The Christ-like spirit in their 
minds, however, could overcome all sorts of 
obstacles and has built for us a nice road to 
follow. 

Now coming to the subject ‘The Future of 
Medical Work in Korea’’—this is an inter- 
esting one and needs some careful considera- 
tion. The goal of medical science, it seems to 
me, is to wipe out disease and conquer death, 
so that this world may become the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where neither sickness or death can 
exist any longer. We cannot be contented 
until we see the aim fulfilled. Korea is a part 
of the world, therefore the people in Korea 


Wve I STOP to think of the medical 
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ence were young men. It was a glorious | 
sight to see them stand with shining faces) 
and take the solemn vow of consecration upon 
them. : || 
Each meeting was crowded like this cleat to . 
the end of the class and God’s presence was | 
manifest at every service and in all the class ] 
rooms. The men returned to their. homes re- | 
joicing in new found blessing ; determined to’ i 
do God’s will more perfectly than before and 
to preach the gospel with renewed earnestness | | 
to unbelievers. | 
We have not had such a blessing in years i 
and it came so simply and so quickly when we | 
united our hearts in earnest prayer. We are | 
ashamed that we have not more frequently | 
and more earnestly sought God’s blessing be- | 
fore and are greatly encouraged to look to | 
Him for continued blessing. 
Gratefully yours in behalf of Pyengyang i 
Station, | 
Pyengyang Station’s Evangelistic Commitiee. 


must try to solve what the rest of the world | 
wants. a) 

In order to estimate the future we oune to |) 
know the present condition of the medical 
work in Korea. According to Government || 
statistics, there are 43 Government hospitals |} 
(*+ a] 2] 24), 24 missionary hospitals, and 78 pri- 
vate hospitals, with 1,441 doctors, (41 mission- || 
aries, 690 Koreans and 710 Japanese). In ad-— 
dition to this, there are two medical schools, || 
one Government and one missionary. With 
these statistics, one may well think that the 
Koreans ought not to suffer from lack of | 
medical organization. But, as in any other |! 
country, the hospitals and and doctors are all || 
lined up in big cities and only the local licens- |) 
ed “ye shang” (who have a little hospital 
training, like the dresser) ever think of prac- | 
tising in small towns. There are about seven-: | 
ty to one hundred new graduates every year, | 
and nearly all of them are absorbed by the big’ | 


THE FUTURE OF MEDICAL WORK IN KOREA 


tities, so the number of practitioners in small 
towns remains stationary. The result is that 
only. a small number of people get adequate 
medical care and vast numbers of people(over 
85% farmers) get little or no modern medical 
sare at all. Today one finds very little change 
in the sanitary condition of the people in vil- 
lages as compared with the older days. The 
water supply (wells), privies and the sewer 
system in the villages are just the same as 
they were in my grandfather’s time. Conse- 
quently, typhoid fever, dysentery, intestinal 
parasites, distoma, malaria, etc., are no less 
prevalent than in former times. Even ina big 
city like Seoul, an occasional outbreak of 
typhoid indicates how much the public sanita- 
tion in Korea is behind that of other countries. 
The question of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases has not yet been touched. 

Infant welfare work has begun in Seoul, 


but very few people ever consider its im- 
portance. 


_ OF course, most of the public health work 
ought to be carried out by the Government. 
But supposing the hands of the Government 
are busy with other problems and over 80% 
of the people are neglected; shall we let the 
poor people perish in unsanitary conditions, 
or is there anything for us to do? Christ, our 
Lord, came not to take care of the wealthy 
people alone but to minister to the pvor for- 
gotten ones, the lepers, blind beggars and 
cripples. The medical missionaries in Korea 
have done a wonderful work. In a word, they 
were the successors of the Great Healer, 
Jesus. I trust they are still the friends of the 
poor patients who cannot pay their bills. 

~ However, I would like to see some new 
things started by the medical missionaries so 
that public health conditions among the poor 
people may be changed and the people in 
gmall towns may receive better medical care 
than they do now. 

For instance, a plan for an ambulatory dis- 
pensary, by which I mean to have a car equip- 
ped with a bag of medicine, a small set of sur- 
gical instruments, dressing articles and a tent 


to be used in visiting market places. One can 
easily visit two different places in a week with- 
out interfering with the hospital work, if one 
has an assistant. In this way several things 
may be accomplished. First, help may be 
given to those who otherwise could not see a 
doctor all their lives. Second, a short talk 
can easily be given to the crowd on simple 
phases of sanitation and the principles of Chris- 
tianity; at the close of the speech pamphlets 
on sanitation and portions of the Gospel may 
be distributed. Third, in this way more 
patients may be brought to your hospital. In 
some places this may not be practicable for 
some reason. My desire is to see some new 
plan made by which the farmers may get 
better medical care. 

In general, for the future medical work in 
Korea the following:things I think will be part 
of the program: 

1. Train more specialists in every branch 
of medicine. Every one recognizes that one 
who does everything is master of nothing. It 
seems to me that there are enough general 
practitioners in the big cities but very few 
reliable specialists. I am pretty sure that 
hundreds of patients die every month in the 
hands of general practitioners who might have 
been saved if they had been treated by spe- — 
cialists. 

2. Tackle one by one the big problems 
such as tuberculosis, venereal diseases, disto- 
ma, intestinal parasites and infant welfare and 
so forth, more systematically and scientifically. 

3. More investigations should be made for 
the betterment of public health conditions, 
especially in the country villages. 

4, Train more honest doctors. At present 
there is a tendency among people, as well as 
among doctors, to consider the medical pro- 
fession aS a money-making business. The 
doctor’s income should be the compensation 
for the service he renders and the service 
should be very honest. But in many cases 
the doctors use their profession as a sales in- 
strument in making money and oftentimes 
give unnecessary service in order to get the 
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compensation. 
the profession, and medical science will never 
advance any more than a patent medicine, in 
that: way. We need honest doctors. 

_In closing, I may say that I have full confi- 


Station Brevities 


Chairyung 


A tea party with three old ladies who had never seen 
a foreign house before can be a lark even if your wife 
is away. When asked if she would have milk in her 
tea, one bright old lady said, ‘‘Well, Ihave never 
tasted any cow’s milk, but if you foreigners like it 
that way, Iam game and I’ll try it.”’. She pronounced 
‘it-good and offered a spoonful to her neighbour to 
taste. The toothless lady was much pleased with the 
. fact that she could gum up the mellow Grimes Golden 
Apples. All three promised to pay a second visit 
when the wife returned and announced that they had 
a mind to believe. One old lady showed where she 
had tucked her gospel over her heart and said, al- 
.though she couldn’t read she was going to have every 
bit of it read to her when she got home. 


Hamheung 


‘Mr. Kim Kwan Sik, Principal of the Hamheung 
Girls’ Schhol, writes :—‘‘Mission schools are welcomed 
by the people, for there areas yet very few schools 
for girls and parents realize that, in a Christian school, 
the moral influence is far better than in any other. I 
have discovered, too, in teaching the Bible to pupils, 
that girls seem to have more of a religious mind than 
boys, so that, it is comparatively easy to influence 
them by religious teaching.. It is more promising work, 
too, for the girls of to-day are the builders and back- 
bone of the society of the near future.”’ 


Kwangju 


One hundred and seven were registered in the men’s 
Bible class and these did much better work than usual. 
This is perhaps explained by the fact that they were 
almost entirely young men. This year the number of 
men in the Bible Institute is larger than in former 
years and the grade of students is constantly rising. 

A graduate from this ten year course has done more 
than the graduate of any Bible School in the States. 


-It is certainly a disgrace to 


dence that the medical missionary in Kore 
can and will take up what I have mentioneq 
above. You may need some help; well, w 
Koreans who understand the situation ar 
willing to co-operate with you. 


By means of this Institute we are training a large 
number of very efficient lay workers for our country 
work. 
' Kwangju presents a deserted appearance now sine 
the 600 lepers have been moved from the colony, just 
a mile to the east of the Station, to their new home 
near Soonchun. 

Two units of the new plant ofthe Mission’s High 
School for Girls have been completed. The main 
building is a model of its kind and more than meet 
government requirements. The Gymnasium offers a 
regulation size basket-ball court, ample gymnasium 
space, hot and cold shower baths and a gallery that 
will seat 400 visitors. 
Kyumasan | 

The Australian Presbyterian at Kyumasan hav : 
been sharing with the local Korean church two years) 
of disquiet, and strife sufficient to discourage the 
most hopeful—if the business were not the King’s. 

Those who went out as an Independent Church are 
back claiming use of the building. Towards the close} 
of the Presbyterian service comes a fresh ringing of 
the bell, (unpleasant reminder of division) —and their 
service follows. The ‘session more than once made 
protest in local official quarters..... But perhaps after 
all it were best left to those great healers, time and 
forbearance. 

The Independents are now having a week’s meet- 
ings under a Methodist pastor they have invited from 
Seoul. Perhaps fthese may be the beginnings of a 
better spirit and happier times in Kyumasan. 


Seoul 


Beginning April 1st the Chosen Christian College 
will add to its Staff a Korean graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege in Physical Education. He will have charge of 
the students, their physical instruction, and the coach- 
ing of the athletic teams. 
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Severance Hospital, as Seen by the Matron 


Mrs. A. M. SHARROCKS 


‘A A INE IS NOT a position in which one 
M can easily fall into ruts, for each day 

has its own varied program. The day 
thas not yet dawned when I can sit at a desk 
and ‘“‘watch the wheels go round”’ pleasantly 
and happily, and know that all those who are 
my concern are vying with each other to be 
the best ever along his own line. When that 
time comes I daresay I shall be no longer 
needed at Severance Hospital. 

How much are you interested in the Laun- 
dry and the Food Kitchen and other things in 
which I am inextricably involved? The two 
first mentioned receive my very special atten- 
tion, not that I love either of them, but because 
of their dire need. The laundry dryer refuses 
to perform, the mechanic comes, the electrician 
inspects, the laundrymen try this and that, 
and at last we eall in the honorable Won 
Chang (President Avison), for doesn’t he 
know everything about everything! He ins- 
pects and decides that nothing this side of 
America will retrieve the situation. Then the 
electric washer, in a jealous mood apparently, 
standing next the dryer, acts up and claims 
the mechanics, electricians and even the Won- 
chang, and finally consents to give a grudging 
half-service. And the weather this time of 
year, even when the sun shines, is not propi- 
tious for drying clothes insufficently wrung 
out by hand. Two thousand pieces per week 
s the tale, and a budget to keep one from 
amploying extra help is another tale. Our 
1eW laundry is as yet but a hole in the ground 
nN which we hope to plant a more efficient 
quipment next spring. 
~The man at the head of the food kitchen 
as steadily “sang hessoed’” (wasted away) 
hrough the vicissitudes of his office. We 
faved quite alittle money by growing our own 
abbages (pickle) on the hill back of the 
‘everance residences. They were rented out 
in the fifty-fifty basis but yielded variously, 
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and we learned to whom not to rent them next 
year. Some changed hands mysteriously and 
some planted fall stuff when the contract call- 
ed only for vegetables that could be gathered 
before cabbage planting season. | 

The kimchi (the year’s supply of pickle) 
season was an anxious one. Daily inspection 
and long conferences seemed necessary until 
the great tokes (jars) were comfortably buried 
and only when they are later resurrected shall 
we know whether our hospital ‘kimchi’ is a 
success. 

One food boy was dismissed after outdoing 
all records in dish-breaking, for 22 dishes suc- 
cumbed to his rough handling. The dishes 
we might have forgiven, with the excuse that 
he may have been brought up on brass bowls. 
But he developed another kind of brass by 
insistently demanding only first-class food, and 
being very impudent to the head of the kit- 
chen. Another being sent to market for pro- 
visions decamped with ¥10.00 and hasn’t been 
seen since. At present we have two fine little 
fellows whom we hope will later develop into 
something worth while, as they are eager to 
study and make the best of themselves. 

“When the New Wing opens”’ has become a 
slogan and wonderful plans are made for that 
glad day. First is a more efficient kitchen, 
when the food-trays will be so delicious that 
folks will be falling over each other to get to 
Severance for even the smallest ailment. By 
building up this side of the service we shall 
eventually find ourselves on a self-supporting 
basis, or at least can maintain the charity 
wards with returns from the upper classes. _ 

A demand for curtains, and this is increas- 
ing, we like to encourage, but it has only been 
met by using all kinds of odds and ends of 
white goods. We should love to work out some 
color schemes, but economy forbids at present. 

An elegant order of supplies awaits the open- 
ing of the new wing. Some of these boxes 
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have been opened as we needed the contents, 
and it almost brings the tears when we see 
the loving, patient preparation and packing of 
these things for our use. Since I have been 
in Severance (over a year now) we have not 
had to buy one bandage, though we use hun- 
dreds every day. 
one in America helping in this work do men- 
tion the blessing and comfort these gifts are to 
us here. - 

A capable boy helps in the requisition room. 
He is the son of a man who took his own life 
as a protest against the annexation, and he 
has been educated as far as being a high 
school graduate by Mrs. Alice Kim Chung, 
his father’s sister. He is taking a real interest 
in the prices of things, in watching the ten- 
dency to over order, and in many ways is very 
helpful. His chief gift is obedience. 

The evangelist leads prayers at eight each 
morning for the workers in the dispensary, 
and prayers in the hospital are led by Elder 
Son who works for his daily bread in the 
Jaundry. We would like to see him in a better 


If any of you know of any-. 


falling on the little boy’s head. 


position, but it is a comfort to have sucha. 


reliable man in that department. 

At Christmas time we received a very 
prompt and happy response from the Foreign 
Sunday School for gifts of fruits, cakes and 
eandy for the hospital Christmas. There 
were also bags, which were a pleasure to the 
recipients. Greens and a new tree came from 
the College residents; this was a great saving, 
for trees were dear this year. The Wo- 
man’s Club gave about 75 toys, which were a 

_joy to bestow on the children and other little 

ones connected with our hospital. We also 
had a number of gifts from America from 
friends and societies there. 

Old garments are needed for cases from the 
country. If you come to the dispensary any 
afternoon you will see poor sick creatures 
lying around on the benches—usually hope- 
less cases who have spent their all to reach 
Severance. I thank the Lord for Miss Shields, 
as I stand helpless beside such cases. I lose 
no time in getting her, for she always knows 
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what to do with them—old clothes, a return: 
fare, or a bed for a day or two in the hospital. 
I cannot forget one scene in the dispensary. 
An old man with shaven head, who looked like: 
an itinerant Buddhist, was sitting on a bench. 
Between his. knees was a little fellow of 
ten. Both were crying loudly and unre- 
strainedly. Not anoisy “aigo’’, but real cry: 
ing with grief and tears—the old man’s tears 
I learned 
that they had been told that the child had tu- 
berculosis with only a little time to live. “Do. 
they know the Heaven-going road?” I ae 
the Bible-woman and she at once sat by the i 
and tried to give comfort. Then came Miss} 
Shields and the Heaven-going road was lights 
ed by a yen or two and advice as to where to 
stay and so forth. In a few weeks the child 
was dead and the grandfather left alone. 

The case of a woman who has lost her mind 
shows the acute need of an asylum for the in-. 
sane. Her story is a pitiful one. When seven 
years old she was sold by her father, and later! 
married to a man who again sold her. She| 
had become a Christian, and when he forced! 
her into the life of a prostitute at inns she} 
resented it, feeling it was sinful before God, 
and her mind gave away. When she came to} 
us she was cleanly dressed and not at all vio- 
lent. She had a little boy and a bundle, both} 
of which she was afraid of losing. We sent 
her child to an orphan asylum and put her} 
in a ward, but she was noisy and disturbed: 
the other patients so that she had to be sent 
out. Then she wandered around like a lost 
soul. The Japanese heard that she had killed 
her child; upon learning the truth they rey 
leased her. There was a place for a criminal, 
but none for an insane person. We _ put 
clothes on her but she lost them, her hairt 
hung wildly around her face and she was at 
dreadful sight. So we took her in again andi 
tied her to a bed in the Isolation Ward andi 
there she has been for weeks, sometimes a} 
little better, but as yet far from cured. We 
have to pay two women to watch her day andi 
night it is eating a big hole in the very small] 
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fund we have for charity cases. 
had gifts for such cases and for our real sick 
oor, that a comfort it would be! 

-Do not forget us when you pray, and if you 


hould like to awaken a keener interest in 


our children, let them come some day during 
racation, and we will show them the little boy 
ft three who has laid on his back over a year; 


a 
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to Korea and devoted wife of Dr. J. 
| W. Hirst, of Severance Medical College, 
vas called home to Heaven on February 19th, 
928, after a lingering illness. 

Sadie Harbaugh was born at Rockford, Il, 
uit considered Washington, D. C., her home. 
she was a member of Mt. Vernon Place 
fethodist Episcopal Church South, Washing- 
on, and came to Korea as a missionary in 
901 under the Southern Methodist Board of 
fissions. She was one of the pioneer work- 
rs in Songdo and opened the educational work 
n that city by establishing the first boys’ 
chool. Later Miss Harbaugh served as 
reasurer of her Mission, and made her home 
vith Mrs. J. P. Campbell at the old Cha Kol 
ouse. She was one of the early editors of 


a HARBAUGH HIRST, missionary 


he Korea Methodist, and was on the staff of- 


he KOREA MISSION FIELD, a combination of 
he Methodist and Presbyterian magazines. 

In 1907 Miss Harbaugh was married to Dr. 
lirst and from that time was intimately con- 
ected with the work at Severance Hospital. 
he leaves three children, Richard and Jessie 
larianne who are now students in Andover, 
lass. and a younger son, Donald, who is 
tudying in the gone? Academy, Kobe, 
apan. 

Mrs. Hirst was never strong physically ; as 
1e years passed and she grew more frail she 
ras forced to give up more active missionary 
fforts; this was a real sacrifice to her, for 
ne loved the Korean people and she loved to 


If we only, 


the man who after months in bed walks smil- 
ingly down the ward, the little lad whose 
hand is suspended by a bandage from the 
ceiling, the child for whom his father gave his 
blood. It will do them good and they will 
meet no more infection than they do in trav- 
elling on the street-cars. 


: : ew Sadie Harbaugh Hirst 


work with them, but she accepted the sacri-. 
fice bravely, determined that, though her 
circle of influence might be smaller, by 
the help of God she would make her home 
such a place of love and peace and rest that 
all who entered there might know that Christ 
indeed was the Head of that house. As a 
home maker she had few equals, and her 
home was not only a place where beauty and 
harmony ruled, but she made it a fit dwelling 
for hospitality. No visitor could leave her 
home without having felt the influence of her 
consecrated life and realizing that as help- 
mate to her husband, as faithful mother and 
friend to her children, as perfect hostess to 
her many guests, she constantly radiated the 
Spirit of Love. She had a deep religious ex- 
perience, a strength that comes only from 
fellowship with the Master and this was mani- 
fest in all life’s relationships. She carried 
cheer and happiness wherever she went, mak- 
ing the days brighter for many. 
Mrs. Hirst leaves a host of friends who 
have known her intimately and loved her, we 
have received beautiful hospitality in her 
home and many kindnesses from her hands. 
Her going leaves us sad, but we shall always 
count it a joy to have known her. Knowing 
the great weakness and the intense suffering 
that she endured at the Jast we can but rejoice 
fhat her bright spirit has found release from 
that frail body, and that she has been crowned 
in the presence of her Lord. 
E. WAGNER. 
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Rejoicings at Severance 


EVERANCE Union Medical College is 
S nothing if not progressive and _ this 
year’s Graduation Exercises were ex- 
panded into three distinct sections for the 
fuller delectation of the guests. 


The unveiling of the Bronze Statue of Pre- 
sident O. R. Avison (illustrated in our frontis- 
piece) filled the first part of the programme, 
Life-size and made of bronze, on a handsome 
granite base, it is the work of Mr. Yamamoto 
of Seoul and is very life-like and satisfactory 
in every detail. Few men are honoured by a 
statue during their life-time but the alumni of 
the Medical College, whose gift it is, consider- 
ed it to be far better that Dr. Avison be hon- 
oured while he is in good health and among 
us than later on, when he has gone from us. 
So he and Mrs. Avison were there for the un- 
veiling and everyone was in high good hu- 
mour. The inscription on the base runs as 
- follows: 


OLIVER R. AVISON, PHaR. G., M.D.,C.M., 


M. D. UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, HON. CAUSA,. LL. D. 
BORN IN ENGLAND, EDUCATED IN CANADA. 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY TO KOREA SINCE 1893 
UNDER THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN U. S. A. BUT THE SERVANT 
OF ALL THE MISSIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
PRESIDENT OF SEVERANCE UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
SEOUL, KOREA 


DR. AVISON’S STUDENTS 
THE ALUMNI OF SEVERANCE UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 
HAVE ERECTED THIS STATUE 
AS AN EXPRESSION OF THEIR APPRECIATION 
f OF HIS LOVE, 
OF THEIR GRATITUDE FOR HIS GREAT WORK IN KOREA 
AND OF THEIR 
_ INTENTION TO CONTINUE THE SAME KIND OF SERVICE 
TO THEIR PEOPLE 
IN THE NAME AND SPIRIT OF 
THE LORD JESUS, CHRIST 
1927 


_ The ceremony was followed by the gradua- 
tion of eight medical students who have com- 
pleted their studies and of three nurses who 
have qualified at the Severance School for 
Nurses this year. Messages were read from 
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_ Northern Presbyterian Mission 


the Governor-General, the Provincial Governor 
and others and a speech from Marquis Pak. 
Yung Hyo concluded these exercises. 

The great crowd of doctors, nurses, students. 
and friends then adjourned to the space in 
front of the new wing of the Hospital, the 
gift of Mr. L. Severance and his sister. The 
programme closed with the handing of the key 
to Mrs. O.R. Avison who opened the front 
door and invited everyone to enter and inspect. 
the wonderful four story building, which will 
add so greatly to the facilities of this valuable 
institution. G. B. 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Presbyterian Mission : i 
Left on Furlough | 


Mrs. Eugene Bell, of Kwangju. 
Rev. & Mrs. J. Kelly Unger and children, of Soom; 
chun. 


Birth 


To Dr. & Mrs. W. H. Chisholm, a daughter, rig 
ence May, on March 5th, at Syenchun. 


United Church of Canada 
Left on Furlough 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. MeCaul, of Hamheung. 


Northern. Methodist Mission 
Returned from U. S. A. 


Dr. and Mrs. N. Found and children, to Severance ; 
Hospital, Seoul. 
Mr. Harold Noble. 


Left on Furlough 
Rey. Dr. & Mrs. J. D, VanBuskirk and daughter, o 
Seoul. 
Rev. Dr. J. Z. & Mrs. Moore and family, of Pyeng 
yang. 
Southern Methodist Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Miss Ellasue Wagner, of Seoul. 
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